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Dryden. 


. I knew not, till I met 

My friends* at Ceres’ now deferted feat. 

Not look back to fee. 

When what We love we never mull meet again. Dryden. 

3. To^cloie one with another. 

The nearer you Come to the end of the lake, the moun- 
t ^P 3 ° n eac ^ ^ lc * e S row higher, till at laft they meet. Addifon. 

4. To find ; to be treated with ; to light on. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor hall the punifhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden . 

Of vice or virtue, whether bleft or curft. 

Which meets contempt, or which compaflion firft. Pope. 
To me.no greater joy, 

Than that your labours meet a profp’rous end. Granville. 
5- I o affemble from different parts. 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to folemnize this feaft. Milton. 

To Meet. v. n. 

1. To encounter ; to clofe face to face. 

2. To encounter in hoftility. 

3. To affemble; to come together. 

They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. xiv. 21. 
I he materials oi that building happilv met together, and 
very fortunately ranged themfelves into that delicate order, 
that it muff be a very great chance that parts them. Tillotfon. 

4. To Meet with. To light on ; to find. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, he maketh 
as worthy a foldier as any nation he meeteth with. Spenfer. 
We met with many things worthy of obfervation. Bacon. 

A little fum you mourn, while moff have met 
JVith twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech. 

Hercules’ meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. Addifon. 

What a majefty and force does one meet with in thefe fhort 
inferiptions : are not you amazed to fee fo much hiftory ga¬ 
thered into fo fmall a compafs ? Addifon on ancient Medals. 

5. To Meet with. To join. 

FalftafF at that oak fhall meet with us. Sbakefpeare. 

6 . To Meet with. To encounter; to engage. 

He, that hath fuffered this difordered fpring, 

Hath now himfelf met with the fall of leaf. Sbakefpeare. 
Royal miftrefs, 

Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 

From the fierce prince. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother . 

7. A Iatinifm. To obviate; occurrere objefto. 

Before I .proceed farther, it is good to meet with ah objec¬ 
tion, which if not removed, the conclufion of experience 
from the time paft to the prefent will not be found. Bacon . 

3 . To advance half way. 

He yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with relu&ancy, 
but offers himfelf to the vifits of a friend with facility, and 
all the meeting readinefs of defire. South. 

Our meeting hearts 

Confented foon, and marriage made us one. Rowe. 

9. To unite; to join : as, thefe rivers meet at fuch a place and 


join. 


Me'eters. n. f [from meet.] One that accofts another. 

There are befide 

Lafcivious meeters , to whofe venom’d found 

The open ear of youth doth always liflen. Shakefpeare. 
Me'eting. n.f [from meet.] 

1. An affembly ; a convention. 

If the fathers and hulbands of thofe, whofe relief this 
your meeting intends, were of the houfhold of faith, then 
their relidts and children ought not to be {Dangers to the 
good that is done in it, if they want it. Sprat's Sermons. 


Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings except 
•parties at play, our converfation hath degenerated. Swift. 

2. A congrefs. . 

Let’s be revenged on him ; let’s appoint him a meetings 
and lead him on with a fine baited delay. Shakefpeare. 

3 A conventicle ; an afl'embly of Diffenters. 

4. A conflux : as, the meeting of two rivers. 
Meeting-house, n.f [meeting and houfe.] Place where Dif- 
fenters affemble to worlhip. 

His heart mifgave him that the churches were fo.many 
meeting-boufes ; but I foon made him ealy. Add,Jon. 

Me'etly. [from the adjective.] Fitly; properly. 

Me'etness. n.f. [from meet.] Fitnefs; propriety. 

Me'grim. n.f. [from Hemicrany, rnigram, megrim , n/xixpa- 

vla.] Diforder of the head. . . . , 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined 

with a femblance of turning round. , Bac f n , s , * ' 

There fereen’d in fhades from day’s oetelted glare. 
Spleen fighs for ever on her penfive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. “ft*} 

To Meine. v. a. Fo mingle. . -r. 

Me'iny. n.f [memgu, Saxon. See Many. Mefne, •] 

A a retinue ; domeftick fervants. 

They fummon’d up their many ; ^ rait took > 

y - ■ An ... __j Shdkefpeare, 


Commanded me to follow, and attend. 


Meianaco'cues. n.f. [from and Sucll „„,. 

ernes as are fuppofed particularly to purge off black diT 

Melancho'lick. adj. [from melancholy*} jLorfeed t,u 
mekneholy ; fanciful; hypochondriacal; gloomy ' 

The king found himfelf in the head of his army, afterfo 
many accidents and melancholick perplexities. Clarendon 
It he be mad, or angry, or melancholick, or fprightlv he 
will paint whatfoever is proportionable to any one. DnZ 
I he commentators on old Ari- i * 

Stotle, ’tis urg’d, in judgment vary : 

They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought: 

Juft as the melancholick eye 

Sees fleets and armies in the iky. p- 

MELANCHOLY. n.f. [melancolie,Y r. from fj.ixa.fn; and yoX^\ 

1. A difeafe, fuppofed to proceed from a redundance of black 
bile; but it is better known to arife from too heavy and too 
vifcid blood : its cure is in evacuation, nervous medicines 

and powerful ftimuli. . * 

2. A kindnefs of madnefs, in which the mind is alwayT fixed 

on one object. ; 

I have neither the fcholar’s melancholy , which is emulation • 
nor the mufician’s, which is fantaftical; nor the courtier's’ 
which is proud ; nor the foldier’s, which is ambitious; nor 
the lawyer’s, which is politick; nor the lady’s, which is 
nice; nor the lover’s, which is all thefe ; but it is a melan¬ 
choly of mine own, compounded of many fimples, extracted 
from many obje&s, and, indeed, the fundry contemplation 
of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a 
moft humorous fadnefs. Shakefp. As you like it. 

3. A gloomy, penfive, difeontented temper. 

He protefted unto them, that he had only been to feek fo- 
litary places by an extreme melancholy that had poffeffed him. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

All thefe gifts come from him ; and if we murmur here 
we may at the next melancholy be troubled that God did not 
make us angels. Tzylor's holy Living. 

This melancholy flatters, but unmans you; 

What is it elfe but penury of foul, 

A lazy froft, a numbnefs of the mind ? Dryden. 

Melancho'ly. adj. [melancolique , French.] 

1. Gloomy; difmal. 

Think of all our miferies 

But as fome melancholy dream, which has awak’d us 
To the renewing of our joys. Denham's Sophy. 

If in the melancholy fhades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow; 

Yet mine fhall facred laft, mine undecay’d. 

Burn on through death, and animate my {hade. Pope. 

2. Difeafed with melancholy; fanciful; habitually deje&ed. 

How now, fweet Frank; art thou melancholy. Shakefp. 
He obferves Lamech more melancholy than ufual, and ima¬ 
gines it to be from a fufpicion he has of his wife Adah, 
whom he loved. Locke. 

MELICERIS. 71. f. [jaeAutupV.] 

Meliceris is a tumour inclofed in a cyftis, and confifting of 
matter like honey : it gathers without pain, and gives way 
to preffure, but returns again. If the matter forming it 
fefembles milk curds, the tumour is called atheroma; if like 
honey, meliceris ; and if compofed of fat, or a fuety fub- 
ftance, fteatomata. Sharp's Surgery. 

Me'lilot. n.f [melilot, Fr. melilotus , Latin.] A plant. 

The mclilot hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe 
empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
naked capfule, that is, not hid in the empalement, as in tre¬ 
foil, pregnant with one or two roundifh feeds: the leaves 
grow by "threes on the foot-ftalks, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in a fpike. 

To Meliorate, v. a. [meliorer, Fr. from mclior.] To bet¬ 


ter ; to improve. 

Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nourifhment is 
better prepared in the ftock than in the crude earth. Bacon. 

But when we graft, or buds inoculate. 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate. , Denham. 

A man ought by no means to think, that he fhould be able 
fo much as to alter or meliorate the humour of an ungrateful 
perfon by any a&s of kindnefs. South's Se f mo ” s - 

Caftration ferves to meliorate the flefh of thofe beafts that 

Merit. . “ 

Much labour is requir’d in trees. 

Well muft the ground be digg’d, and better drefs d. 

New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. Dryden s W 
Melioration, n.f [;melioration , Fr. from meliorate. J 
provement; aft of bettering. . f • 

For the melioration of mufick there is yet mu jf ac0iu 
this point of exquifite conforts, to try. 

Melio'rity. n.f. [from melior.] State 

Men incline unto them which are foiteft, a that 

way, in defpight of them that hold them har e* » 
^colour oimeliority 


The 




el Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 


MEL 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difeernabie ends of them, the mehonty above what was 
neceflary to he, do evince, by a reflex argument that it is 
the workmanfliip not of blind mechamfm, but of an inte h- 

o-ent and benign agent. . , 

ToMell. v.n. [meler, fe meler, Fr.] To mix; to meddle. 

With fathers fits not with fuch things to mell. Spenfer. 
Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling . 

Now I fee thou doft but clatter, 

Harm may come of melling. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

Melliferous, adj. Produ&ive of honey. Difl. 

Mellifica'tion. n.f [mellifico, Latin.] The art or practice 
of making honey; produ&ion of honey. 

In judging of the conftitution of the air, many things be- 
fides the weather ought to be obferved : in fome countries, 
the filence of grafhoppers, and want of jnellification in bees ; 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

Mellifluence, n.f [melan&fluo, Latin.] A honied flow; 
a flow of fweetnefs. 

Mellifluent. \ adj. [mel and fluo; y Latin.] Flowing with 
Mellifluous. ) honey; flowing with fweetnefs. 

A mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Shakefpeare. 
As all thofe things which are moft mellifluous are fooneft 
changed into choler and bitternefs, fo are our vanities and 
pleafures converted into the bittereft forrows and repentances. 

Raleigh’s Hfl. of the World. 
Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening fhade 
Of new-fprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. Thomfons Spring , /. 605. 

Me'llow. adj. [meajipa, foft, Saxon, Skinner: more nearly 
from mollis, molle , mollow , mellow ; though r is indeed eafily 
changed into / in common fpeech.] 

1. Soft with ripenefs ; full ripe. 

A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. Shak. 
An apple in my hand works different effe&s upon my 
fenfes : my eye tells me it is green ; my nofe, that it hath a 
mellovo feent; and my tafte, that it is fweet. Digby. 

A little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your fin, 

Like mellow fruit, without a winter ftorm. Dryden. 

2 . Soft in found. 

Of feven fmooth joints a mellow pipe I have. 

Which with his dying breath Damaetas gave. Dryden. 

3. Soft; un&uous. 

Camomile fheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. Bacon. 

4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 

Greedy of phyficians frequent fees. 

From female tnellow praife he takes degrees. Rofcommon. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow , 

Thou’rt fuch a tefty, touchy, pleafant fellow; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee. 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addifon. 
To Me'llow. v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ripen; to mature; to foften by ripenefs ; to ripen by ao- e . 

Lord Aubrey Vere 

Was done to death, and more than fo, my father ; 

Even in the downfal of his mellow'd years. Shakefpeare. 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. 

Which mellow'd by the ftealing hours of time. 

Will well become the feat of majefty. Shakefp . Rich. III. 

On foreign mountains may the fun refine 
The grape’s foft juice, and mellow it to wine. Addifon 

2. To foften. J 

They plow in the wheat ftubble in December; and if the 
weather prove frofty to mellow it, they do not plow it a<r a i n 
till April. Mortimer's Hufb. 

3. .To mature to perfedfion. 

This epifode is not only now the moft pleafing entertain¬ 
ment of the iEneis, but was fo accounted in his own age, 
and before it was mellowed into that reputation which time 
has given it. £> ryden. 

To Me llow. v. n. To be matured; to ripen. 

Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my g.ave s infide fee ft, what thou art now ; 

Yet thou’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, we’re ftubborn clav. Donne 
Me'llowness. n.f [from mellow .] J 

1. Maturity of fruits ; ripenefs; foftnefs by maturity 

My teafon can confider greennefs, mellowned 'fweetnefs, 
or coidnefs, fingly, and without relation to any other quality 
that is painted in me by the fame apple. Digby of Bodicl 
The Spring, like youth, frefh bloffoms doth produce, 

But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for ufe • 

So age a mature mellownefs doth fet 

On the green promifes of youthful heat. nj, 

2. Maturity; full age. Venhcm. 

M Larin°l T A N ‘ Spanifl>i malum ctoneum, 

A-atin.J A quince. Obfolete. 5 

In apricots, peaches, or milocotms upon a wall, the greateft 


M E L 


Bacbfio 


fruits are towards the bottom. . . . £ 

Melo'dious. adj. [from melody .] Mufical; harmomous. 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praife. 1 0 * 

And oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears 3 
A mufick more melodious than the fpheres. r ) ^ hc 

Melo'diously. adv. [from melodious.] Mufically; harmo- 

Melodiousness, n. f [ from rnelodious.] Harmonioufnefs ; 

muficalnefs. , 

ME'LODY. n.f [^eAttJiT] Mufick; harmony of found. 

The prophet David having fingular knowledge not in poe- 
try alone but in mufick alfo, judged them both to be things 
moft neceH'ary for the houfe of God, left behind him for that 
purpofe a number of divinely indited poems, and was farther 
the author of adding unto poetry melody in publick prayer; 
melody both vocal and inftrumental, for the raffing up of 
mens hearts, and the fweetening of their affections towards 
God. Hooker, b. v* 

Singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord. 

Eph. v* 19* 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs, 

And hufht with buzzing night flies to thy {lumber 5 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody. Shakefpeare . 

Lend me your fongs, ye nightingales : Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of i?ielody 

Into my varied verfe. Thcmfon's Spring , A 5760 

Me'lon. n.f [melon, Fr. melo, Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

The flower of the melon confifts of one leaf, which is of 
the expanded bell fhape, cut into feveral fegments, and ex- 
a&Jy like thofe of the cucumber: fome of thefe flowers are 
barren, not adhering to the embrio ; others are fruitful, grow¬ 
ing upon the embrio, which is afterwards changed into a 
fruit, for the moft part of an oval fhape, fmooth or wrinkled, 
and divided into three feminal apartments, which feem to be 
cut into two parts, and contain many oblong feeds. Miller* 

2 . The fruit. 

We remember the fifh which we did eat in Egypt freely j 
the cucumbers and the melons. Num. x i. 5, 

Melon-thi'stle. n.f [;melocofius , Latin.] 

The whole plant of the ?nelon-thi/lle hath a fingular ap¬ 
pearance, is very fucculent, and hath many angles, which are 
befet with fharp thorns. Miller , 

To Melt. v. a. [mylran, Saxon.] 

1. To diffolve ; to make liquid ; commonly by heat. 

How they would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, * and 
liquor fifhermens boots with me ! Shakefpeare* 

When the melting fire burneth, the fire caufeth the waters 

t0 V a ' Ij£ iv. 2* 

i his price, which is given above the value of the filver in 
our coin, is given only to preferve our coin from bein<r melt¬ 
ed down. ^Locke 

Wdl a goldfmith give one ounce and a quarter of coined 
1 ver for one ounce of bullion, when, by putting it into his 
me It in pot, he can make it bullion ? Locke . 

The rock’s high fummit in the temple’s fhade. 

Nor heat could melt, nor beating ftorm invade. Pope 
If your butter when melted taftes of brafs, it is your maf- 

o % S Wh ° T not allow y° H a flIy er faucepan. Swift. 

2. To diffolve ; to break in pieces. y 

■ , T ° ta ,T’r PieC ? th ’ S frame of nature ’ and it down 
MO its firft pfmcplies ; and then to obferve how the divine 
wifdom wrought all thefe things into that beautiful compofi- 
on ; is a kind of joy, which pierceth the mind. Burnet 

3. To foften to love or tendernefs. 

The mighty mafter finil’d to fee 
That love was in the next deoree: 

Twas but a kindred found to move, 

Al P as y i mm t t0 We - Dr > d - Zander's Feajl. 

4. To wlfte awa y y y “ ^ Add * 

Thou would’ft have plung’d thyfelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luft <r ■ r a , 

To Melt. v. n. & k fp ' T,mm °f Ath ™* 

*• T t ° b f c ° me Vlc \ uii; t0 diflblve 5 to be t« ad e fluid. 

Tet th em melt away as waters which run continually PCal 

The role is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 7 ' J 

w h if-i V '?, Ct f y eet ’ but < l uick, y the prime • 

While lilies hang their heads and foon decay,’ 

And whiter fnow in minutes melts away ' n . 

2. To be foftened to pity, or any gentle oaffion - Dr y <l <' n - 
der, mild, or gentle. ' S paffion i grow ten¬ 
or n » ^ melty and am not 

ut ttronger earth than others o/, , r . , _ . . 

D- , . Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

ssaiFSS- 

7 h,s faid i the mov’d afliftanw/in tUff Dry£‘. 

' Melting 
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